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ABSTRACT 

Considerable research has documented the positive 
effect Qf teacher expressiveness and warmth on students' evaluations 
of college teachers, but the effect of teacher expressiveness on 
student performance is less clear. To investigate the interaction 
between teacher expressiveness, teacher sex, and student sex, 121 
college students viewed a videotape of a male or female actor giving 
a short lecture using either expressive or nonexpressive 
communication. Students then completed a content test and a teacher- 
evaluation. Results showed that the expressive teacher received the 
highest student evaluations using a global evaluation score as well 
as five factor scores. The nonexpressive male teacher, in particular, 
received very low ratings on two factors: organization, and 
stimulating interest. His students also had the poorest performance 
on the achievement test. In contrast, students who watched a 
nonexpressive female teacher had the highest achievement. 
Differential attention as a function of sex-role appropriate 
characteristics were hypothesized as being mediating variables. Male 
and f emale students reacted to the instructors in similar, ways , 
except that female students tended to view all professors as more 
organized than did male students. Future research might do well to 
examine teacher sex in studies of teaching performance and effective 
, teacher qualities. . (Author/JAC) 
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„ ^.Abstract ^ 

Male and female college students (N=121) viewed a videotape of a 
male or female^actor giving-a- short lecture-using either expressive 
or nonexpressive communication. The expressive teacher received 
the highest stL»dent evaluations using a global evaluation score as 
well^s five factor scores. The non^exprcssive male teacher, in par- 
ticular, received very low ratings on two factors: Organization, 
and Stimulating Intarest. His students also had the poorest 
performance on the achievement test. In contrast, students who 
watched a nonexpressive female teacher had the^^ highest achievement. 
Differential attention as a function of sex-role appropriate 
characteristics v/ere hypothesized as being mediating variables. 
Male and female students reacted to the instructors in similar ^ 
ways, except that female students tended to view all professors 
as more organized did male students, the importance of examining ' 
teacher sex in studies of teaching performance and effective 
teacher qual i ties is emphasized. . . " , 
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Teacher Expressiveness: More Important torMalerthalTFem ; 

Considerable -research has documented the positive effect of 
teacher, expressiveness- and -warmth oh students' evaluations of college 
teachers. This research has involved both laboratory and field studies 
(Abrami , Leventhal , & Perry, 1982; Bennett, 1982; Elmore & LaPointe, 
1975; Marsh & Ware, 1982"; Rubin, 1981). Indeed, in a series of studies 
by Ware and Williams (1975, 1977; Harsh & Ware, 1982; Williams & Ware, 
1977), and others (Perry, Abrami, & Leventhal, 1979), instructor 
expressiveness has been found to override the effeilt of lecture content 
on student evalur*.tions--the educational seduction phenonienon or the 
"Dr. Fox effect"--at least v/hen no incentives are offered. In a meta- 
analysis of these studies, Abrami and colleagues (19&2) estimated 
the size' of the effect at more than one standard deviation in global 
student ratings. 

Interestingly, the effect of teacher expressiveness and warmth 
on student performance is less clear. Some studies (McKeachie & 
Lin, 1971; Ware & Williams, 1975) find^a positive effect /whereas 
~other studies (Meier & Feldhusen, 1979; Williams & Ware, 1977) find 
no effect. Again, high student ^motivation tends to minimize the effect 
(Marsh & Ware, 1982). In their meta-analysis, Abrami et al . (1982) 
estimated that teacher expressiveness contributes less than one half 
a standard deviation of quiz results. These same researchers attribute 
much of the i nconsi stency in the literature to their finding that 
some teacher characteristics such as expressiveness simply affect, 
student ratings more than they affect student achievement. Thus 
the relationship between student ratings and student achievement 
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varies considerably. . In the best controlled studies*, for example 
when students are asisigned randomly to a multiple-section course 
wi-th aL..comnion final exam, generally moderate positive correlations 
are found (Sul 

There are many flaws in educational seduction research, as discussed 
by Abrami, et al. (1982), but one that has gone relatively unnoted 
is the fact that only male instructors have been examined. ; Yet 
professor sex has been found to be an important variable? with respect 
to the. qualities of expressiveness and warmth. Female teachers have •■ 
been rated as warmer, more cheerful.-, more, friendly, and more supportive 
then male teachers (BennettT~T982-rRablTTT-T98-liT— rwrnrexpres^jiTe 
female teacher appears to be expected and may be viewed as disp.laying 
sex-appropriate characteristics, whereas a warm ej<pressive male 
professor i s'unexpected and may be viewed as sex inappropriate. 
Therefore, the effects of such qualities on students may differ 
for female and male professors. 

No studies have examined teacher expressiveness as a function 
of teacher sex per se,, altho>igh^few studies have examined teacher warmth 
as a function of teacher,.sex. Significant interactions have been found, 
although their precise nature is unclear (Elmore & LaPointe, 1975; 
McKeachie & Lin, 1971). In a field study, McKeachie and Lin (1971) 
found that warm teaching styles were related to high student grades and, 
achievement for female teachers in general," but effective for male 
teachers only with female students or with male students showing a high; 
need for affiliation. In contrast, Elmore and LaPointe (1975), also in 
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a field study, found-that when student ratings of teachers was the dependent 
variable .rather than student achievement, there was no significant interaction 

'''' 

between ^Student-rated teacher warmth and teacher sex. Rather^ as has been 

found in other .studies , the teachers rated most highly in warmth received 

the most positive„evaluati^s of teacher sex, A significant. 

interaction did '•appear on more than half the tv/enty quest/ons, Jiowever, " 

when teachers rated themselves on warmth and student orientation- Generally, 

female teachers who r^ated the^iselves as warm and as more interested in course 

content than in the students, received the highest evaluations, while male 

teachers with .simi 1 air self-ratings received the lowest evaluations. Unfortunately 

: the degree of^correl ati on between -student- rati ngs-and -teacher-seif-- 

not. given, although the different pattern of findings suggests that the 

correlation was minimal. . 

A number of methodological Issues arise form these two studies and others 

in this area. Elmore and LaPoirite (1975) examined teacher evaluations, 

McK eachie and Lin (1971) examined student achievement. • It would be preferable 

•for one study to examine the effects of both teacher sex and teacher 

"J ■ *. < 

expressiveness on both types of measures since. the effects may be different 

(Abrami, et al. T982). A related probleni' is the wide variability of 

questions on any particular teacher rating form and the common finding that' . 

the effects of teacher- sex, teacher warmth, and student sex vary from 

one question to another (Elmore and LaPovnte, 1S74, 1975). More recent 

research (Leventhal, Perry, & Abrami, 1977; Marsh, 1983; Marsh & Ware, 

1982) suggests that teacher rating forms should be viewed' as multifactorial 

rather than unitary,' and only factor scores used, 

6 
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other methodological problems relate to the definition of terms. Both 
McKeachie and Lin (1971) and Elmore & LaPointe (1975) used quite variable 
and vaguely-defined measures of "^warmth" . Although warmth and expressiveness 
may be related, the terms need to be operationally defined. Even laboratory 
research has not used clear definitions of terms (Abraml, et al.,1'982) 

_Anothir_metJiodolo^^ problem stems from the nature of 'field research. 

itself which leaves many variables uncontrolTed^Tg'.T;st^^^^ 
expectations regarding the course and the teacher, expected grade, etc.— all. 
of which may influence student achievement and evaluations of professors 
-<DuCette & Kinney, 1982; Leventhal , et al.. 1977; M^rsh, 1983). Although' 
-laboratory__researchJa^^^^^^^ validity of field research, it is 

useful to tease out the nature of the effects of the target variables 
(Abrami, et al., 1%?)'. In a laboratory study using a written description 
of a college professor, Basow and Howe (1982) found a differenti al. effect 
of teacher expressiveness and student orientation dependent upon the sex ' . 
of the instructor and the particulajp question asked. In^partjcular, 
Warm\d expressive qualities in a male teacher were associated with 
students' willingness to .discuss career plans with" that professor but ' 
with student desire not to take a course with him. 

The effect of teacher s6x by itself on student evaluations is 
unci ear si nee i t appears, to depend upon the type, of^questions . asked , 
teacher qualities, and student sex (Basow & Howe, 1982; Bennett, 1982; 
Elmore & LaPointe, 19,74, 1975; Kaschak, 1978, 1981; ^mbardo ^ 
TpGci, 1979). Female teachers sometimes are rated more highly than 
male teachers by students of both sexes on a global rating, but only 
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if described as highly competent and/ or warm (Bennett, 1982; Basow & 
Howe,. 1932). Female instructors sometimes receive higher ratings than "^'^ 
males on questions relating ito a^ail abi lity'^^ of class, prompt 

return of homework and tests, acceptance of criticisms and suggestions, . 
and knowledge if students understood her/him (Elmore &" LaPointe, 1975). 

An interaction between teacher sex • and student sex on student 
ratings has occasionally been found, but the nature of the interaction 
again depends, on the particular question. Male professors have been 
rated as more powerful, effective, concerned, likeable, and excellent 
than female professors, but predominately by male students in laboratory 
research (Kaschak, 1978; Lombardo & Tocci , 1979). Some students show 
same-sex bias on questions relating to willingness to take a course or 
discuss career plans with a particular professor, and on questions 
assessing teacher interest in students (Basow & f|owe, 1982; Elmore 
& LaPointe, 1975; Kaschak, 1978). 

Most stffdies do not find a main effect for student sex. on teacher 
evaluations (Bennett, 1982), although on specific questions female 
students may give higher ratings (Basow & Howe, 1982; Elmore & 
LaPointe, 1974,1975), i 

In terms of student achievement, teacher sex generally has not o 
been found to be a main effect (Hal 1 , Braunwald-, &"Mroz, 1982), although* 
some studies (e.g., Gruber & Gaebelein, 1979) find students learn less 
from women than men. Again teacher qualities' and student sex appear 
to-be -important -vari abal esv Sex-dif f erences-i n -stxid«Tit~nai:h1'ewiTgnt~at~ ' 
the college level are unclear. 

* r > 

I , . 

I 
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Further examination of the interactions among the variables of 
teacher expressiv^nass, teacher sex, and student sex appears warfanted 
in order to throw'light upon how these three variables might interact 
in a classroom.setting as well as to further qualify educational seduction 
research.. Although the validity of laboratory studies can be seriously ■ 
.questioned, due to' differences, in the amount of student exposure to 
teachers, lack of student-teacher interaction, different incentive 
conditions, etc., laboratory studies are crucial in order to provide 
information regarding the process by which certain teacher and student/^ 
qualities may interact. It is. in this context that the present \ 
experiment was. conducted. ' . 

Videotapes of a male and female actor lecturing from the same 
script witfi either expressive or nonexpressive styles was employed in 
order to control. for such qua^.ities as lecture content, teacher 
attractiveness, and teacher preparedness, all of which qffe'ct teacher _ 
evaluations>(Kaschakj 1981; Lombardo & Toc^ci , 1979). -It was 
hypothesized that-: ^ 

1. (a) Based on educational seduction research, teacher expressiveness 
would have a strong positive main effect on student evalu'ations of . 
teachers, and a slightly weaker effect on student achievement since 
it was a low incentive situation (Abrami, et al . , 1982; Marsh & 
Ware, 1982). (b) Based on field research on teacher "warmth (Elmore ' 
3. LaPointe, 1975; McKeachie & Lin, ^1971 ) teacherLexpxeiS-tvfiness would 
interact with teacher sex on student evaluations and achievement 
such that the expressive female professor would be viewed most 
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positively and the noriexpressi ve. male professor least ^sitively, 

2.. (a) 'Teacher sex was not expected to be a main -effect on either 
student evaluations. (Elmore & LaPointe,1974; Lombardo & Tocci , 1979), 
or studerit performance (Hall et al., 1982). (b) However, teacher sex 
was expected to interact with student sex on a number of questions, as 
well as on overall evaluation. Since neither teacher was presented as 
extraordinarily competent, a bias against female teachers by male 
students on. overall evaluations was predicted (Kaschak, 1978; Lombardo 
& Tocci,, 1979), but a same-sex bias may occur on questions relating to 
interpersonal contatt (Basow & Howe, 1982-, Kaschak, 1978). No predicti 
was made regarding student achievement.^ - • < 

.3. (a) No main effect for student sex was expected on overall 
evaluation or on student'' achievement (Bennett, 1982), although female 
students may be more willing than male students to take a course with 
""a prof^sso'FTBlisow & Howe, 1982)^ and more positively evaluate teachers' 
course objectives (Elmore..& LaPointe, 1974,1975) . . (b) Male students 
may have lowei;,j. achievement scores when viewing the expressive male 
than the expressive f6male instructor, whereas female students are 
expected, to react similarly to teacher expressiveness regardless of 
teacher sex (McKeachie & Lin, 1971). 

Method 

Subjects 

One hundred twenty-one, students attending a small private college 
in northeastern U.S. volunteered to participate in a study on teaching 
effectiveness. One fourth received research credit through their^ , 

^ • i ^ • ' ■ 

■ '.10 , . . 
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introductory psychology- course which was. not contingent on the quality 
of their performance. ..Four students were eliminated due to_ incomplete 
responses, leaving a fihal pool of fifty-five males' and sixty -two 
females fairly evenly distributed" among the four experimental and one 

control groups (see Tabjc 1). There were no significant differences in 

« ■ . 

grade point average across conditions. 



Insert Tabl"e,-1 about here 



Students were predomi^nantly underclass (27.5% freshmefr, 40% 
sophomores, 20% juniors, and 12.5% seniors), from a variety of majors. 
Majors were not evenly distributed by sex(^( (3) = 9.57, £ = .023), 
nor were they evenly distributed among the four experimental groups 
(f^{9) = 42.39,' <^.6oi): Males were overrepresented in Engineering, 
females in Humanities/Undecidedj Engineering majors predominated in the 
nonexpressive male professor condition, while Natural Science majors were 
oyerrepresented in both expressive conditions. 
Materi al s • ^ 

Videotapes. Several facts about local history were organized J nto 
a seven-minute presentation. The topic was chosen since it should be 
interesting to the students although their general knowledge was presumed 
to be low, it permitted the transmission of substantial information 
.in a short time period, and -hi story was rated in a pilot study as a 
non-sex-typed or neutral academic discipline (rated 6 on a 1-10 scale, 
where 1 -was very feminine and 10 was very masculine). Kaschak (1981) 

11 
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denionstrated the importance of course sex-typing on student evaluations. 

Four vid'eotapes were created of a male or female actor presenting 
identical scripts either expressively or nonexpressively. Both actors 
were in their late thi>;ties, wore a dark jacket and a white turtleneck, 
and were taped iri "a classroom with'a blank-blackboard as background. 
The camera remained stationary and pictured'the actor's body from "a. 
poBium up. *^ , ' , ; 

In the expressive condiJ;ion, the actors incorporated hand gestures,, 
smiling,, vocal inflection, facial ex^);^essiveness, and physical movement. 
In the nonexpressive condition, the actors eliminated hand gestures and 
physical movement, did not smile, and minimized vocal inflation and 
facial expressiveness. The female was. taped first and the male, prepared 
his script with cues so that his presentations were as similar to 
hers as possible. Each actor redid their tapes twice to match each 
other's as closely as possible in pomparable conditions, and a pilot 
study confirmed the matching. \/ 

..Teacher evaluation. ' A questionn^ir^as designed toWsure 
.students' perceptions Of the lecturer, based on questions. used by other 
resear:.chers in studies of teacher effectiveness (Basow & Howe, 1982; 
Ware & Williams, 1977). The . twenty-two statements tapping both teacher 
appeal and teacher effectiveness used a seven-point scale with 
"1 = strongly agree" and "7 = strdngly disagree." Four "statements ' 
were manipulation checks: questions, about the -attire and 'attractiveness 
of the Professor, and about the studpnt's interest in and familiarity 
with the infirmation. The remaining eighteen statements, were factor 

12 ' 
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analyzed using a principal components solution and varimax rotation 

_. (Ni_e,„Hull, Jmkjns:,3.tein 

Five factors emerged (see Table 2): Factor Tv Rapport,..had . 

high loadings (above .45) from f i ve,question; Factor2, Student Orientation, 
•had high loadings from three questions; 'Factor 3, Stimulates Interest, 
had high loadings from four questions; Factor 4^ Organization^, had 
high loadings from four questions;, and Factor 5, Knowledge of -^fl^terial , 
had high loadings from three questions. ^ 



Insert Table 2 abouj; here 
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These five factors are similar, although not. identical to Marsh 
and Ware's (1982) five factors of Instructor Enthusiasm, Concern, 
Stimulated Learning, Clarity/Organizatibn, and Knowledge, in that 
order. Two questions overlapped two factors ("Professor is. ' 
enthusiastic" loaded on Factors 1 and 5, "Professor is an ■ ef f ecti ye 
educator" loaded on Factors 3 and 4), and one question ("Professor 
uses language appropriate to the lesson") did not load highly on any 
factor.' A total score based on all eighteen non-manipulation check 
questions was calculated (range 18-126) , as were separate factor 
scores: Factor. 1 score_ range 5-35; Factors 2 and 5, 3-27; Factors S , 
and 4, 4^-28. For all measures, low scores indicate most agreenieht: : 
It would have been preferable to have some questions phrased in a 
reverse manner to eliminate response sets. . ■- 

Content test. . The content test had. fifteen short-answer questions, 
■■ 'i ' " .• ' . ^ 
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listed chronologically in relationship to the script. Maximum score 
was-29-since-some questions had more than one answer. The short-answer- format- 
was used so that recalf and not simply recognition or guessing 

could be measured most completely. , 

' Trait Questionnaire. The Trait questionnaire contained eight trait 
terms— expressiveness, seriousness, warmth, enthusiasm, attractiveness, 
personableness, preparedness, and interest--which were rated on a 100-point 
scale. ^ 
Apparatus - 

A Sony videocassette V-2800 recorder and CVM 1250 monitor were "used 
to record the presentations on a 3/4 inch videotape cassette. Students 
viev/ed one of the four presentations individually on a Panasonic CT 100 
color 10-inch screen in a laboratory cubicle. 
Procedure ^ 

Students v^ere assigned randomly to one of fivexonditions: viewing 
an expressive or nonexpressive male or female lecturer, or taking the 
content test only without exposure to the lecture (Control ) . Students 
(from one to eleven) were greeted by the female experimenter, handed an 
instruction sheet, and directed one to a cubicle. Students were informed , . 
that t hey "wb u 1 d b e~ eva Tulit i n g~ a p r e s e n t at i o n of a lesson By -a proTessxyr 
frbm a school similar to the one at which the study was conducted, and 
they .wpjjld^Jih evaluate the presentation (Teacher evaluation), 
attempt to recall the content, and evaluate^ the lecturer (TraiT^^ 
in that order. Approximately five minutes elapsed between presentation 
viewing and content recall. Students \vere debriefed simultaneously 
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when all forms were collected and asked not to discuss the study or the 
information presented with others. 

Each content test was scored by both the experimenter and a paid . 
male rater, blind to experimental vari ables . Interrater reliability 
was high (r = .96). When a difference in score resulted, the two scores 
were averaged. 

Design - ' 

The dependent variables were. the teacher evaluation scores (five 
factors, one Total score), and the content score. The Trait questionnaire 
was used as a manipulation check. Since the Control group only took the 
content test, their scores were compared with the four experimental 
groups using a one-way analysis of variance. For the experimental 
groups, the independent variables were the level of teacher expressiveness 
(high or low), teacher sex, and student sex-- a 2 x 2 x 2 factorial 
design, as shown in Table 1. 

Results ' , 

Manipulation Checks 

A"three-way multivariate analysis of variance (Teacher Expressiveness x 
Teacher Sex x Student Sex) was performed on all eight trait, ratings of 
_theJjt:ai±_qiie.s±ionn airLe.__JUiiain-_ef f-ett^ was f ound^ar-teacher -expr^ss^i-ve-nes s 
~(Ft9782')-^TeT329, £-A~r0T-K — Un-i-v^id-atfi- t ests found a significant 
(p^-f. .001) effect for all traits except Attractiveness and Preparedness 
(for Interesting, p < .01). As shown 1n Table 3, the expressive professors 
were rated as more expressive, .enthusiastic, warm, personable, and 
interesting, and less serious, than the nonexpressive professors, 

■ 15 ■ . 
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' Insert Table 3 about here . 
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suggesting "that teacher expressiveness was manipulated adequately and 
that attractiveness and preparedness was effectively controlled for. 

From the multivariate analysis, Teacher Sex also was a significant 
main effect (F(9, 82)^ = 3.195, £ = .002). As indicated in Table 3, the 
, female professor was rated lower on seriousness than the male professor, 
but higher on all other traits. 

The Teacher Expressiveness x Teacher Sex interaction was not 
significant at .05 level, = .081). 

The Tec ' evaluation form also contained manipulation checks 
. on the attractiveness and attire of the professor, and the students/ 
familiarity with and interest in the information. Three-way 
analyses of variance revealed no main effects for Teacher expressiveness 
or Teacher sex on these four questions, but a significant interaction 
occurred between the two variables on the question "how interesting 
was the information" (F(l, 90) = 6.92, p =• .0\) . As indicated in Table 
„ 4, when the information was presented by the. nonexpressive female, it 
'~7"'Ws~r^ea~as The^mosTTrvteresting, but when presented by the 
nonexpressive male, it was rated least interesting. 

Insert Table 4. about here 
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Teacher Evaluatioris 

Since the teacher ratings were composite scores, and to obtain 
maximum information, five three-way analyses of variance, rather than 
a multivariate ANdVA, were calculated on-Factors and Total scores. 
However, due to^the number of analyses, caution is needed in interpretation, 
There was a significant main effect for Teacher Expressiveness on all 
measures, with the expressive teacher rated most positively (see Table. 
5 for means and F-scores) . There was a significant interaction between 
Teacher Expressiveness and Teacher Sex for Factor 3: Stimulates Interest • 



Insert Table 5 about here 



(F{1,90) = 5.433, £ = .022) and Factor 4: Organization (F(l,90) = 8.733, • 
I = .004). As shown in Table 4, expressiveness mainly affects ratings 
of the male professor: the expressive male was rated as most nrganiz,ed 
■and stimulating of student interest, -whereas the nonexpressi ve male was 
rated as least organized and stimulating of student. interest. 

Student Sex was a main effect on two measures: Factor 4: Organization 
.(F(l,90) = 6.837, p = .01) _and Tot aL^oj:e_.(F( 1,90) _=-_^^^^ 



Female students gave more positive mean ratings (10.-6 and 57.4, respectively) 
than did male students (12.7 and 64.8, respectively). 
A-i:hree-way^n€el-y^4^-Q^-<^^^T^P^^ calculated using student 



major as a covariate. There was no„effect of this variable on Teacher 

ratings, although the significant effect for Student Sex on Total 

score no longer occurred, suggesting that the sex difference there" was ... 
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due to a sex difference in student majors. Class year, grade point 
average, previous knowledge of the information, ^and hov interesting 
students found the information also had no effect on teacher ratings 
when used as covariates. 

To cl.arify whicf) teacher or student qualities affected the Total 
teacher evaluationpscore, stepwise multiple regression analyses (Nie 

et al., 1977) were performed with Total score as the criterion variable, 

f. •' ■ ^ . 

and student grades, class, ratings of the eight traits, and content . 

., ■ '\ 

score as predictor variables. A summary is presented in Table 6.\The 
Total score was predicted best for the nonexpressi ve professors, who had. 

Insert Table 6 about here \ 



the most negative scores . The more enthusiastic, warm, and interesting 
the professor, the more positive his or her score. For the expressive 
professors, the more personable and interesting the rating, the more 
^ positive the Total score. There was some improvement in predictions 

when the professors were separated by sex. The most interesting difference 

— iS"the- differential effect of professor as. a 

function of expressiveness. For the nonexpressi ve male professor, high . 
ratings, on seriousness were predictive of high evaluations; for the 
expressive male professor, high ratings on seriousness^ were predictive 
• of low evaluations. Evaluation of female professors was not significantly 
influenced by. their seriousness rating. 

.-, ■ 18 ^ ^ ■■■■ 
o ■ • .. ■ . • . , . ■ 
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Content ,! Test . , y 

A one-way analysis of variance using the expreisive, nonexpressive, 
and control groups indicated that, as expected, students who saw a 
presentation performed significantly better on the content test than did- 
the control' group who only took the test (2, 116)'= 51.077, £< .001; 
Ms = 10.9,11.0, and 2.5, respectively). Student. achie|ement can thus be 
attributed to information-recalled from the presentation and not to prior 

knowledge. - ' ^ 

A three-way analysis of variance indicated that contrary to the 
original hypothesis. Teacher Expressiveness was not a significant main 
effect on student achievement but did significantly interact with 
Teacher Sex (F(l, 90) = 8.309, p = .005). Mean scores were significantly" 
higher when the lecture'r was a female rather than a male (12.0 and • 
10.0, respectively), but this sex d-ifference occurred, predomi nantly in 
the nonexpressive condition (see Table 4).^ ^ 

Separate three-way analyses 6f cdvariance using grades, major, class, 
familiarity with the information, and ratings of how interesting was the 
information, as covariates found no diminution of the significant effect^^ 
"ll^ever; student mal^wa^^^^^ 

(F(l, 89) = 7.34, £ = -008), with students majoring in the Social Sciences 
having significantly higher mean scores^ (ll -2) -"than students majqring 
in the -Natural Sciences (10. 4),and Engineering (9.7). 

T o clarify vi KXz h v aria b le s a f fe cted-s-tttd€ft^elH^m&n^t-^a-^^^ 



0^ stepwise multiple regression analyses were performed w^V^co^tent . 
scores as the criterVon. vari abVe, "and grades,, class, trait ratings^. 
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Factor and Total scores, as predictor variables. A summary is presented 
in Table 7. It should be noted that all Factor and Total scores correlated 
significantly and positively with content score (Pearson r range: .40 - .53) 
as did all eight traits (.55 - .66). • ' 



Insert Table 7 about here 



The best prediction equation was for the nonexpressi ve female 
teacher who was asfiociated with the highest content score. Three 
variables accounted for 2/3 of the variance, the strongest among them 
being the evaluation score on Factor 2: the more student-oriented the 
teacher was rated,, the less warm she appeared, and the lower the students' 
gra'^c'S, the higher the students' content score.-- J n contrast, the variables 
were very poor in predicting the low content scores of students^who- - . 
saw the nonexpressi ve male professor. For both male and Temale: expressive 
professors, evaluation of Student orientation (Factor- 2) were important 
but in opposite ways. For the expressive male, the less student-oriented 
-and-the-more expressive, the-hTgh"er-the-"sT:^Fr"fo^r"theTxpr^"s^^^ 
the more stud^t -oriented and the more serious, the higher the score. 
For female professors in general, being seen a^ serious and student-oriented 
were moderately predictive of high content scores; for male professors, 
being seen as interesting was slightly predictive. of high scores. 

Discussion „• 

The hypothesis that expressive professors "would be evaluated more 
positively than nonexpressi ve. professors received 'strong support, 
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confirming previousfindings from educational seduction research 

and elsewhere (Abrami, et al., 1982; Coats & Smidchens, 1966; Elmore &■ 

LaPointe, 1975). Teachers who smile, gesticulate, and express enthusiasm 

are viewed by students as being more student-oriented, organized, stimulating, 

and knowledgeable, and having more rapport, than are nonexpressi ve • 

teachers. Such qualities may make the teacher better liked or more 

attended to, although a positive response bias cannot be ruled out 

since all questions and trait ratings were unidirectional, as is typically 

the cas6. ' 

The positive effect of expressiveness on teacher evaluations 
predominantly occurs for male teachers on two ratings— organization 
and stimulating/student interest. The fact that most previous research- - 7 
on teacher expressiveness has used only male instructors has obscured 
the finding that the effects of expressiveness appear to differ as a 
function of teacher sex. The pattern of results contradicts those 
o'f Elmore and LaPointe (1975) who found either no differential effect 
(when students rated teacher warmth^^^ or_ a pos^tive^f^ct^ f^^ 



ERIC 



instructors but a negative effect for warm male instructors (when teacher 
self-ratings were used). However, since their study used warmth not 
expressiveness, and was a field rather than a laboratory study, direct 
comparisons^lhf^not possible. , 

who found warm and expre^ive qualities in male teachers to enhance 
students desire to have discissions with the professor outside of class 
although not to take a course wibythe professor. Perhaps the perceived 
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sex-typing of the instructors affected students reactions to them. The 
expressive male professor may have appeared androgynous (high in both 
affective and instrumental qualities), whereas the nonexpressi ve male 
professor may have appeared too instrumental or "masculine". Basov/ 
and Howe (1982) found that androgynous teachers received the highest • 
evaluations. Direct measurement of student perception of instructor 
sex-typing is needed. 

The significant Teacher Sex x Teacher Expressiveness interaction on 
the achievement scores is primarily due to the differential effect of 
nonexpressiveness for the male and. female instructors--nonexpressi ve 
female instructors were associated with the highest scores, nonexpressi ve ^ 
jnalejns^^^^ with -the lowest. This pattern contrasts with that found, 

by McKeachie and Lin (1971) who found warm female instructors to be 
associated with higher grades than female instructors low in warmth. 
For male teachers, v/armth had a positive effect only on female students 
and male students high. in need for affiliation, No three-way interaction 
among teacher^ expressiveness, teacher sex, and student sex occurred 
on any measure in the present study. Again direct comp^arisons are 

difficult since the McKeachie and Lin study was a field des:5gn and 

■ '* fl ' ' ' ■ • • ^ ' ■ \ " ' ' ' 

definitions of teacher warmth. were quite vague and variable and not 

directly relateci to expressiveness. Furthermore, since at least 

teh years have :eTapsed~bTt"we^^ studies, it is possible that 

the effects of such variables may have changed. 

The out-of-role nature of the different. teaching styles may be important' 

especially in a laboratory study, since it'may lead to differential . 
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student attention. Since the nonexpressive female may have been 
out-of-role and unusual, especially since female professors are generally 
outnumbered 4 to 1 by males, she may have been paid the most attention. 
This would explain why her students were able to recall the most informatio 
In contrast, the nonexpressiva male may have been seen a-? typical and paid 
the least attention. Consequently, his students had the poorest recall 
scores. The ratings of each professor on thiquestion, "How i^nteresting 
was the information?", supports this hypothesis: the nonexpressive male 
•instructor was rated the lowest while the nonexpressive female instructor 
was rated the highest. However, the significant interaction between 
Teacher Sex and Teacher Expressiveness on content scores remained , even 
when such ratings were controlled for via an analysis of covariance. 
Further support for the hypothesis comes from the multiple regression---- 
analyses where ratings of the trait Interesting played an important, role 
in Total scores and the content scores of students who saw male 

I . ■ . ■ 

instructors only. ^ 

The relatively low content scores of students who viewed the 
nonexpressive male professor were very poorly predicted by the 
measured variables. Perhaps students' evaluations of the sex-role 
appropriateness of the teacher and/or the students' own sex-rple ^ 
___attitude^QuldJ)e_irapo*^aft 

students who viewed the nonexpressive female professor are well predicted 
by three of the measured variables: high ratings on Student^Orientati^on, 
low ratings on warmth, and Tow student grades. *Bennett (19B2\ also 
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found female professors tb be judged more carefully than male professors 
on their Interest in students. 

Teacher expr,esss1veness was expected to be a main*effect on 
student recall of the material (Abrami, et al., i982j Ware & Williams, 
1975, 1977), bu£ such an effect was not, found, perhaps because the 
Interaction with teacher sex was so strong. The studies that found 
a main effect of teacher expressiveness on student" achievement had 
all used a male instructor. The present study supports their findings 
of a positive effect of expressiveness for male teachers. However, 
espressiveness does not improve student achievement when the instructor 
IS female; indeed, it seems to retard such achievement, perhaps because 
students pay less attention. 

The main effect for teacher sex on the content score contradicts 
previous research which finds either no effect of teacher sex (Hall, ■ 
et al., 1982), or the opposite effect, i.e., poorer performance by 
students hearing a female teacher (Gruber & Gaebelein, 1979). In 
the current study, the findings were almost entirely due to the particularly 
high scores bystudents viewing the nonsxpressi ve female professor. 
Analyses of covariance ruled out the possibility that these' results 
were due to student grades, year in school', major, familiarity with 
the infSrmation, or even how -i nteresti ng they found the information. 
Again, the nontraditional nature of the nonexpres£.i ve female performance 
may have been a factor. 

As other research has found (Elmore & LaPointe, 1974, 1975; 
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Combardo & Toed. 1979), teacher sex was not a main effect on student 
evaluations of teachers. This contrasts with the more positive ratings 
of male teachers found by Kaschak (1978) and the more positive ratings 
of female teachers found by Basow & How6 (1982).' It may be that the 
effects of teacher expressiveness are so strong as to override 
a main effect of teacher sex. In this respect, Bennett (9182) found 
that the higher ratings of female professors disappeared when Interpersonal 
style- (warmth) was controlled for. It should bfe noted that the two 
studies that found an effect of teacher sex on evaluations both used a 
written description of teachers, whereas both the current study and 
Elmore and LaPointe's studies used taped or live teachers. In person, 
personal qualities may override the effects of teacher sex. 

The "Videotapes were difficult' to match completely. Although the 
nonexpressive and expressive tapes for each teacher differed significantly , 
,-on qualities of expressiveness, warmth, enthusiasm, personableness, interesting, 

and seriousness, the. female teacher was rated higher than the male in . 

the first five and significantly lower in seriousness. These differences . 

may be due to actual differences in teacher performance, or to some 

sex bias on the part of the viewer (Basdw, 1980). 

The significant correlation between scores.^n the content test 

and teacher evaluation ratings supports other research (Abrami et al., 
^1982; -Sullivan & Skanes, 1974), and may be reassuring to those who . 

place great weight on student evaluations. However, although teachers 

who receive high evaluations do seem to be better teachers than those 

who receive low evaluations, other variables contribute the majority. • - 
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of the variance In content scores, as shown In Table 7, In this regard, 
It Is striking that although students learned the raost from the nonex'pressi 
feqiale teacher, she did riot receive the highest evaluations using any 
measure. Indeed, It seerns likely that student learning contributed to 
whatever positive evaluation the nonexprosslve female professor received, 
as Indicated by the fact that content score predicted Total evalu^atlon 
score of the nonexpressive female professor only (Table 6). In contract, . 
the nonexpressive male professor, from whom students learned least, 
did receive the lowest ratings on Organization, which 'involves questions 
on competence an^ effectiveness. This suggests more discordance between' 
evaluations of female teachers and actual learning than between evaluations 
of male teachers and actual learning as was tound by Hall et al . (19^ . 

Further support for^this hypothesis comes from studies which fifi 
that the contributions of- female professors tencl to be devalued (Kaschak, 
1978), and that female professors appear to be more strictly j,udged than 
male professors (Bennett, 1982). 

As predicted, student sex was not a main variable on most evaluation . 
measures or on student performance (Bennett, 1982). The higher ratings . 
by female students on the Total evaluation score was due to a confound 
with student major. The higher rati^ngs by female students of Instructor 
Organization (Factor 4) is in line with Elmore and LaPointe's (1974, 1975) 
finding that females gave higher ratings thatn maVesj on a question relating 
-to "specified objectives af the course". 

Unlike previouis studies and contrary to predictions, student sex 

» 

s 
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did not interact with teachersex on any measure (Basow & Howe, 1982; 
Kaschak,.1978; Lombardo & Tocci\ 1979). Perhaps male and female students 
.in this study are less sex-typed or subject to sex bias than students in 
previotis-studies/ This is unlikely since the school is fairly traditional, 
as evidenced by the traditional division of majors by sex. Perhaps the 
fact that the experimehter was female sensitized students to be "fair" 
in evaluating female professors. Basow and Howe (1982) found experimenter 
sex to be an important variable in student evaluations of teachers. 
• Using both a male' and' female experimenter would 'have been preferable. _ 
A third po,s^i bill ty is that when teachers are presented visually rather 
than .solgly b) written material, individual personal factors override ^ 
, the effects of gender variables. The three stu^s finding an interaction 
beftween teacher sex and' student sex all used*^tten stimuli . In a study 
usin^ regular classroom instructors, Bennett (1982) found male and female 
students to evaluate professors similarly using similar standards. 
" ' In sum, teacher expressieeness is confirmed as being a major variable 
in student impressions of both feiflfle and male teachers, although it 
appears to be more importanf.for the males.. In a real classroom situation 
teacher expressiveness may have less impact s"! nee students have more' 
motiyatioh to learn. Marsh and Ware (19B2) found that under . incentive 
conditions 'comparable to classrooms, the Dr. Fox" effect disappeared. 
' However, only male instructors were used in those studies. Replication 
. with both:.male and female' instructors is needed.^ . . • 

Teacher expressiveness ha^^ differential impact on student perfprmance 
as a function.,of . teacher sex : expressiveness worked to the benefit of 
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male instructors but^nonexpressiveness worked best for female instructors, 
perhaps because students paid differential attention to the nontraditional 
as opposed to traditional sex-typed teacher. Male aP'i female students 
generally reacted similarly to the teachers. Future research on teacher 
evaluations and effectiveness would do well to acknowledge the importance 
of such variables as teacher sex, student -major, and the nature of the , 
questions asked. ' • 
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Table 1 

• Number of Subjects per Condition 

• "" ■ • ■ ■ i . , , . 



Condition 

Expressive 

Male 

Female 
Nonexpressive; 

Male 

Female 
No tape control 



Subject Sex 
Male, Female 



12 
15 

12 
11 

5 



11 
10 

17 
10 
14 



0, 
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Table 2 



Teacher Evaluation Questions and Factor Loadings 

„ ^ J ^ +4 • Factor Loadings 

Factors and Questions 

1. Rapport, 64.5?5 of the variance 
Professor establishes a relaxed atmosphere. ' . .72 

Professor is likely to establish a cood ranrort with students .72 
Professor has a ^ileasant classroom manner. 



.62" 



78 
.59 

:5S 



57 

Professor h^s a sense of hunor. 

professor is enthusiastic in presenting the le-son. .51 
2. student Orientation, 13. 9?5 of the variance 

Professor is likely to be sensitive to studeats' needs. .35 

professor is likely to be sensitive to' students' probleao .64 

Professor probably devotes rauch free time to students. a .52 

5. . stimulates Interest, 9. 2;^ of the variance 

I would like to take a course with' this professor, 
•professor stinulates your interest in the subject. 

Professor is an effective instructor. 

I would feel comfortable discussing pirsonal matters .-vrith this prof. .54 

4. Organization, 1^ of the variance , ■ 

• J ■ 65 

Professor is well-prepared, and organized. , 

■ _ CO - 

'Professor is a competent educator. _ — - 

• , T • . • 48 

Professor explains the lesson clearly. . . * 

45 

Professor is an effective educator. . 

5. Knowledge of subject, 5.4^ of the variance ^ ' 
Professor has a thorough knowledge of the subject. .71. 

■Prpfessor is- enthusiastic in presenting the lesson. , .56 

Professor has a sincere .intcre^^ " '^^ 
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Table 3 

Mean Trait Scores as a Function of Teacher Expressiveness and Teacher Sex 



Trait Expressive Nonexpressive Male Female 

Expressiveness . 75.4 ' 49.7 .59.0 65.9' 

Enthusiasa 75.4 37.8 51.4 60.9 

Personableness . 70.1 40.2 51.6 58.5 

Seriousness 66.0 86.9 81.1 . 71.7 

Interesting ' 65.4 51.6 54-9 62.2 

Attrn!ctiveness . 64.4 64.1 62.8 65.9 

Freparednoqs . 78.6 .83.6 • 79*0 83.6 

Note. Scores range fron 1 to 100. 
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Table 4 

Mean Ratings on Four Measures Showing a Teacher Expressiveness x Teacher Sex 
Interaction . " 



-QueSTlon — Factor 'Content 



ERIC 



TohaiYldh" " ^ -Inter es ting Inf o . ** 3* 4** Score* 

Expressive . ■ 



Male 2.4 13.0 9.5 10.7 

Female . 2.8 14.4 11.6 , H.l 



NonexpreSsive 

Male 3.3 19.0 13.6 9.4 



Female 



2.0 16.0 11.3 13.0 



Note. Scores, on Question range from 1-7 and on Factors from 4-28, where 
low scores indicate more agreement' than high scores. Content scores range 
from 0-29. 



*£^.05. **£-^.01. 
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Table 5 , " 

Means .and F-Ratlos for Teacher. Expressiveness on Teacher Evaluation Score s 



Score 


F^i, gu; 


iJiXp r e s oi V u 


MnnPTTTSSSiVe 


Factor 1: Ra;>port 


71.081 . 


■13.2 


22.0 ■ 


Factor 2: Student Orientation 


18.237** 


9.8 


11.9 


Factor ,5: Stinul:ites Interest 


17.267** 


13.7 


17.7 


Factor 4: Orgnisation 


e.300* 


10;6 


■ 12.6 


Factor 5: Knovrlcdge 


' 55.236** 


7.3 


11.6 


Total score 


43.851** 


52.0 


69.7 


ITotG« Lov;. 'scores indicate 


mo re a^jreement . 


Scoren ranee fro a 5 - 21 



8n Factors 2 .-md. 5, fro:a 4 - 23 on Factors 3 and 4, fron ^ - 35 on Factor 1, 
and from 18-12S on Tot-^.l score, 

< .Oil **T5 < .001 



\ 
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Table 6 

Multiple Regression^ Sununary ; Total Score as Criterion Variable 



1 

Condition I 




2 

Adjusted R 


Beta 


Bxr-resGive 


1 pAfnnnabl eness 


.487 


-.44 




rim xnxereaiiing 




-.42 


I:ale Prolossor 


n T«M 'Hill /ism 


.457 


-.71 




2. oeriousneaa 


.557 


.51 




T*) ^v* f\ *\ r1 "v* H ^ O 

^» t^re^^arGa.*iu 


.644 


-.56 


Female Profosoor 


1 PoT'f^nii'^bl enesQ 

^ ^ X \J .L «j W iA c-* W A ^ ** 


.584 


-.5S 




2 • r re ■areancos 


. J/ ^ 


-.59 






.605 


-.41 






.704 


, -.55 


... 


5 , J-ntorestir*^ 


.723 


' -.24 


Male Professor ' 


, 1. warnth 


. 01 ^ 


- R4 




?4 Enthusiasn~ . 


, .715 


-,59 




3. Seriousness c 


.758 


-.22 


Penal e, Prof escor 


1. Enthusiasm'. 


.611 


-.65 


\ - ■ \ ' 


2. Content score 


.680 


-.51 




3. Wamth 


".745 


-,28 



^Only variables- adding a significant anoiint of variance <l . 
at erich step- are listed. • - 
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Ta^lc 7 • 

Multiple Regression 



Summary ; Content Score as Criterion Variable 



Condition 


2 

Sicnificant Stops^ Adjuotod R 


Beta 


ri cUL V ^ X W i. w tJ w> w 


1» 


Intero sting 


.168 


.43 


D A. */ w -L V 


X • 


rjX ». re 3 31 V u o53 


.276 


.51 




2. 


'ri-.^4*<N>* 0« Q4- oy\ "f* H T^i on ^ 51 1 1 OH 

jilC wOr 2!; ouucienu vjri^ii lawiun 


.4.16 


, .40 


' H U 1 i C ■ X w 53 1> i V CJ 


1 . 


A 4* 4* v« r> ^ T* 4 A n 

A u uTaC uxvene bo 


.130 


.40 






Seriousness 


.163 


.53 




2. 


Factor 2: Student Orientation 


.343 


-.45 


Exrrcssive 


1. 


Factor 2: Student Oriantation 


.196 


-.43 




2. 


Serio^icnesci 


.325 


.40 


None:c:resnive 


1. 


Factor 2: Student Orientation 


.262 


-1.04 




2. 


War rath 


.450 


-.64 




3. 


Grade ::oint aver^^gc 


.665 


-.46 



^nly variables adding a 3i(jnificant amount of variance <. .05) 
at each ste-rr'aro listed. 
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